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PAPERS READ 



BEFORE THE 



ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 



I. — Papers regarding the Practicability of forming a Navigable 
Passage between Ceylon and the Main Land of India. 1 . — 
Minute on the subject, by the Right Honourable the Governor 
of Madras (S. R. Lushington, Esq.) ; communicated by Admi- 
ral Sir E. W. C. R. Owen, K.C.B. 2.— Report on the Straits 
which separate the Ramnad Province in the Peninsula of 
India from the Island of Ceylon: by Major Sim, E.I.C.S., 
1830 ; communicated by Lieut.- Colonel W. Monteith, En- 
gineers, E.I.C.S., F.R.G.S. Read 25th Nov., 1833. 

1. — Minute of the Right Honourable the Governor of Madras, 
Nov. 1828. 
I have the honour to submit to the Board some documents, 
which I have had under consideration for a short time past, con- 
nected with the trade and navigation of these territories, in the 
hope that something further may be done for the improvement of 
both. With this view, I have examined the details of our imports 
and exports for the last twenty-five years, and I am happy to find 
the result more favourable than I had anticipated. It is, how- 
ever, only to a portion of this trade that the proposition I have 
to submit extends. It now passes by a very circuitous route 
round Ceylon, and down, at most seasons of the year, eight 
degrees beyond the equator. To avoid calms upon the line, and 
in order to weather the island of Ceylon, the Maldiva archipe- 
lago, and the Chajos archipelago, a vessel sailing during the 
south-west monsoon, between Madras and Bombay, performs a 
voyage of five thousand miles, although the real distance by sea 
does not exceed fifteen hundred miles. This source of expense 
and loss of time is severely felt, even upon this portion of the 
trade of this coast ; and it must also press with some weight upon 
the trade between Calcutta and the other coast. 

My attention was first called to this subject when I was in 
charge of the southern provinces thirty years ago, and had under 
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2 On a Navigable Passage between 

me that narrow channel which separates Palk's Strait from the 
Manar Gulf by a passage of not half a mile broad, called the Pass 
of Paumbum. At that time I heard regrets continually expressed 
by a long and much revered resident and officer, Colonel Manuel 
Martinez, that the trade of the two coasts of Coromandel and Ma- 
labar, and of Bengal, should be so much obstructed by this shal- 
low channel ; always accompanied by the expression of his san- 
guine hopes that something would be done, and he thought it 
could be easily done, to open it. The opinion of a person dis- 
tinguished as Colonel Martinez was for a strong understanding and 
the purest intentions, led me to this spot shortly before I left the 
southern countries ; and, to my eye, the undertaking did not ap- 
pear one of great difficulty. The calmness of the sea at some 
periods of the year, the quality of the stone which intersects the 
passage, and the presence of a large population of divers upon 
that part of the coast, seemed to offer peculiar facilities to the 
removal of a portion of this great obstruction to the navigation 
and commerce of our territories. 

Nothing, however, was done until 1822, when Colonel De 
Havilland recommended to the Marine Board a regular survey of 
the passage, from the opinion he had also formed, from local recol- 
lection, that it might be improved without very great expense ; 
and he proposed that inquiry should be made to ascertain if the 
advantages contemplated, in the event of success, were of such 
importance as to render any measure towards it advisable. 

This letter was addressed to the Marine Board, who consulted 
Mr. Sullivan, the commercial resident at Tinnevelly, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining this information. Mr. Sullivan declared it to 
be his opinion, founded on the several opportunities he had had of 
observing the passes, from a residence of nearly fourteen years on 
that part of the coast, that the removal of the rock nearly in the 
centre of one of the passes might be effected with very little diffi- 
culty, and at a trifling expense, so as to admit of craft pursuing 
their voyage without the necessity of unloading and reshipping 
their cargoes ; and that, in the event of this obstruction being 
removed, the other pass might hereafter be cleared also. For- 
tified by this opinion, the Marine Board deemed the object in 
view of considerable importance to the shipping and commercial 
interests, and recommended to the Government that the passes 
should be accurately surveyed and reported upon by a professional 
officer. 

In September, 1822, Ensign Cotton, of the Engineers, made 
his report to Captain Fullerton, the civil engineer in the southern 
division, by whom it was transmitted to Colonel De Havilland, 
for such further instructions as the information afforded by this 
report might suggest. 
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Ensign Cotton's report is a detailed account of the nature of 
the pass, of which the most remarkable passage is this : — 

" The whole length of the dam, from Paumbum on the east 
to Point Ramen on the west, is £250 yards, or about one mile 
and a quarter. At the east end, the rocks are two or three feet 
above water for the first 300 yards. The rocks on this part bear 
every appearance of having been placed there by art, though they 
are of very large dimensions, some of them being from ten to 
twenty tons. Between the distances of three and eight hundred 
yards from the east end, no rocks appear above water, though, for 
the most part, they are very near the surface. The dhonies pass 
the line of rock at a place near the middle of the opening, which 
is above thirty-five yards broad, and has six feet and a half of water 
over it at high tide, and four at low water. From the opening to 
the west end of the dam, the rocks appear above water for the 
whole distance, at first irregularly and in detached masses, and 
afterwards forming a continued ledge, of five or six feet above 
water. There is a small opening in the rocks about four hundred 
yards from the main opening, which however is not used by the 
dhonies. The dam in this part is evidently formed of the natural 
rock, which is in a state of decay, and appears to be of a very 
different nature from that at the east end. The natives say, that 
the east end of the dam is artificial, and that it formerly reached 
across from shore to shore, but was burst by the violence of the 
water, the bottom, in the shallow part, being formed of the frag- 
ments. The boatmen brought up some pieces of rock from the 
bottom, which were of the same nature as the stones of which the 
east end of the dam is composed. 

" About three hundred yards from the northern line of rocks, 
the dhonies re-ship their cargo and proceed ; for though there are 
rocks farther north, there is plenty of water on the course they 
steer. I could not ascertain from the boatmen that there was 
either more or less water in the pass at any other season of the 
year, but they all agreed that the weather was more calm in 
January and February, and that the water was so smooth and 
clear in those months, that they could see every pebble at the 
bottom ; there is, therefore, no doubt that that would be the best 
time of the year for any future operations. Indeed, it would be 
very difficult to form any idea of the means it would require to 
remove the rocks without having first ascertained the exact nature 
of the bottom." 

Upon receiving this report, Colonel De Havilland instructed 
Captain Fullerton to proceed to Ramisseram, to examine the 
Paumbum Passage; and, on the 5th of December, 1822, that 
officer reported the result of his examination to the Inspector- 
General of Civil Estimates. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Caldwell, having succeeded Lieutenant- 
Colonel De Havilland, transmitted Captain Fullerton's report to 
the Government on the 8th of February, 1823. 

The report of Captain Fullerton is also highly favourable to the 
attempt. He says, " From an attentive examination of the Pass 
itself, as well as from information obtained from the pilots and 
boatmen at Paumbum, I am led to conclude that it might be very 
considerably improved at a comparatively trifling expense. " 
Captain Fullerton states at length all the grounds of this opinion ; 
and Colonel Caldwell, in forwarding it, says, " The civil engineer 
judiciously declines pledging himself for the truth of his estimate 
of the expense (one lack and a half of rupees), which he terms a 
' mere approximation to the probable cost,' at the same time he 
appears to entertain no apprehension of the impracticability of the 
project; and I am disposed to be persuaded, under a careful con- 
sideration of local and prevailing circumstances, together with the 
several particulars detailed in his report, that he is justified in this 
confidence, — an opinion which I beg at the same time to qualify 
by the further remark, that success will materially depend upon 
having the command of ample means, and the possession of such 
resources as will enable the executive officer to have recourse to 
expedients of a higher class and superior power in their operation 
and effect than may have been contemplated at the outset of the 
undertaking, and which will possibly considerably increase the 
ultimate expenditure." 

The season of the year when any experiment could be made 
having passed when this report was received, nothing was then 
done ; and all the means and men at the disposal of this Govern- 
ment having been required in succeeding years to bring the war 
in Ava to a successful issue, the subject has not been since re- 
sumed. 

Having carefully perused and considered all the documents 
upon this interesting subject, I thought it right, some months ago, 
to consult the chief engineer, Colonel Garrard, and the Inspector- 
General of Civil Estimates, Major Sim ; and finding their senti- 
ments entirely accordant with those of Lieutenant Cotton, Cap- 
tain Fullerton, Colonel De Havilland, and Colonel Caldwell upon 
the practicability of this undertaking, I feel it my duty to recom- 
mend that measures be taken for bringing it to a practical test ; 
and I propose therefore, in addition to the orders already issued, 
that the Inspector of Civil Estimates be instructed to proceed with 
the Company's anchor-boat, and a small schooner to "be purchased 
for fifteen hundred rupees, as soon as the season shall open, for 
the purpose of making an experiment in blasting and removing 
a part of the rock. His highness the Prince Mucktar has also 
placed at my disposal, for the same service, a yacht belonging to 
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the Nabob, and her services may be accepted, or not, as may be 
necessary. 

The trial can be made at a trifling expense, and the result 
reported for our further consideration and decision. In the mean 
time, it will be satisfactory to the Board to know that the Bombay 
Government, and especially the superintendent of the marine there, 
Sir Charles Malcolm, enter warmly into this undertaking as one 
of the very greatest importance to the general coasting trade be- 
tween the two coasts, and have offered the use of a cruiser to assist 
in surveying the approaches to the Pass, and in whatever other 
services she can be useful. 

This offer I propose to accept, if the experiment to be made 
by Major Sim shall promise the success 1 anticipate from it, being 
entirely of Colonel Caldwell's opinion, that success will materially 
depend upon the executive officer having the command of ample 
means, and a trial so conducted upon a small portion of the rock 
will speedily set the question at rest. 

The period I regard as peculiarly encouraging to the attempt, 
for if it should hold out reasonable assurance of success, there 
will, I anticipate, be no difficulty in making an arrangement 
with the Zemindar of Ramnad, to whom the land bordering on 
the Pass belongs, and whose country is about to be restored to 
him, that the expense shall be defrayed from the surplus of his 
revenues now in deposit, about five lacks of rupees, he being 
allowed the produce of a small toll upon passing vessels in pro- 
portion to his capital expended. In addition to this pecuniary 
return, the whole of his country will derive great benefit from the 
improvement of the Pass, also Shevagunga, Tanjore, and espe- 
cially the island of Ceylon, the whole coast of Tinnevelly, the 
states of Travancore, and Cochin, and all the Company's provinces 
up to Bombay. A moderate duty will, therefore, be cheerfully 
paid in return for the delay and hazard avoided, as well as the 
expense and injury actually saved, for I find that the expense of 
unloading and reloading a common dhoney amounts to thirty- 
five rupees at the Pass of Paumbum each trip, exclusive of the 
damage to the cargo from such an operation performed on the 
open sea. 

Amongst the minor benefits, if it should succeed, may be rec- 
koned an easier and quicker access to the Neilgherries, for I have 
now ascertained, from the report of the collector of Malabar and 
the surveying officer, Captain Ward, and Colonel Cullen, that a 
good tide river (the Beypoor near Calicut) may even now be na- 
vigated within seventy miles of Ootacamund, the principal settle- 
ment on the Neilgherries, with the prospect of extending the 
navigation farther up ; and the whole of this route will be per- 
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fectly practicable after the pioneers have completed the remaining 
three miles and a half of the Carcoor Pass, upon which they are 
to be immediately employed. This road to the hills opens pro- 
spects of the greatest interest to the Company, as well as to inva- 
lids ; for besides the magnificent forests of timber, both of teak 
and pron (the latter large enough for mainmasts to a 74-gun 
ship), growing close upon the boders of the river, gold-dust, 
though as yet found in small quantities, is dug from the sides of 
the mountains, and collected in the streams of a fineness exceed- 
ing British standard gold, thirteen and three-quarter grains, and 
equal in value to any imported from the eastern islands. I have 
great pleasure in submitting to the Board the result of an analysis 
of the gold-dust by the assay-master at the presidency ; and I 
recommend that these specimens be forwarded for the infor- 
mation of the Honourable Court of Directors, together with copies 
of all former papers connected with the survey of this Pass, or 
tending to convey any information of the actual state of the navi- 
gation in Palk's Strait and the Manar Gulf. My own recollection 
enables me to speak with confidence of the practicability of navi- 
gating the former with a ship of a thousand tons within a mile or 
two of the Pass of Paumbum ; and the fact of a small English 
cutter going frequently through the Pass in the year 1799, is also 
within my own knowledge. 

-The exact depth of water in the approaches on the southern 
side of the Pass I have not been able to ascertain with any ac- 
curacy ; for although the native Serangs who navigate the large 
dhonies to this port are eloquent enough in describing the hard 
knocks they now receive in going through the Pass, the heavy 
expense they incur, and the damage which their cargoes sustain 
in unloading before they can go through, and in reloading on the 
other side, they cannot speak with any confidence of the exact 
depth of water any where but in the narrowest part of the Pass. 
It will be necessary, therefore, that this part be accurately sur- 
veyed before any progress is made in the work, that the removal 
of the rock may keep pace with the depth of water in the approach 
to it ; and it may be fairly inferred, that if the channel through 
the rocks were once well opened, the currents would probably 
clear away the sands. 

In this matter, however, caution and science will be neces- 
sary ; and on these grounds I feel that the experiment cannot be 
in better hands than those of Major Sim, Inspector of Civil 
Estimates. 

(Signed) S. R. Lushjngton. 

November 25, 1828. 



